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THE LAWS OF HYWEL DDA. 



[Continued from page 304.] 

LAWS OF THE COURT. 
Falconer. 

The Falconer has a privilege on the day that the hawk shall 
kill a bittern, a heron, or a curlew. Three services shall the 
King perform for the Falconer on that day: hold .his stirrup 
while he dismounts, and hold the horse while he goes in pursuit 
of the birds, and hold his stirrup when he re-mounts. And the 
King shall bestow three presents* on him that night at table. 

He shall sit at the feast on one side of the Chancellorf. 

The Falconer shall have from the Chief Huntsman, in au- 
tumn, the skin of a stag to make gloves for himself, and leashes 
for his hawks. 

His horse shall have two rations from the provender. 

He shall only drink three cups in the hall, lest, through drunk- 
enness, his hawks should be neglected : — vessels, therefore, shall 
hold his liquor in the palace %. 

If the Falconer should kill his horse in hunting, or he should 
die by chance, he shall have another from the King. 

He claims every unfledged young bird : a sparrow hawk's nest, 
found on the palace domain, belongs to him. 

He shall receive a dish of meat as an allowance, and three 
hornfuls of liquor in his lodging. 

From the time that the Falconer shall put the hawks in their 

' * Thejoriginal expression here is " teir gweith yd anrecca y brenhin," which 
the Cambrian Register translates "three times shall the King compliment 
him." The verb anrhegu, however, means to present or to give presents, and 
the noun anrheg occurs frequently, in the Welsh Laws, inthe same sense, 
and, more particularly, in allusion to a present of meat, in which meaning' 
the verb must be taken in this passage. — Ed. 

f The Chancellor, in Welsh Canghellawr, was not one of the twenty-four 
officers : Wotton describes him as a judge, who decided disputes between 
the King's vassals residing at a distance from the palace, and also matters 
counected with the royal revenue. ' The word is thought to be derived from 
the Latin Cancellarius; though it should be mentioned, that Mr. Owen, to 
his Dictionary, appears to consider cangkell, a chancel, as an original Wejsk 
■word, compounded of the roots can and cell. — Ed. 

J The word "palace" seems here to apply to some outer part of the K>y*.V 
residence, exclusive of the "hall" and other state apartments .-^En. 
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mews to the time he shall take them out he shall not give an an- 
swer to any one, that prefers a claim against him. 

He shall receive entertainment once a-year from the vassals *. 

From every vassal township he shall receive four-pence or a 
dry sheep as food for his hawks. 

He shall hold his land freely. 

The King shall send three presents to the Falconer by his 
messenger, except on the day on which he kills any noble bird 
or on the three principal festivals ; at those times the Falconer 
shall receive the presents himself from the King's hands. The 
day on which the Falconer kills any noble bird, (if the King 
should not be with him,) when the Falconer returns to the palace 
with the bird s the King is obliged to rise to receive him, and, if 
he does not rise, then he shall give the garment he may have on 
to the Falconer. 

He owns the heart of every animal, which shall be slaughtered 
in the palace. 

Though the Falconer is liable to a legal distraint, neither a 
bailiff, nor a chancellor, shall distrain upon him, but the Ser- 
jeant of the King and the household. 

A pound is the value of a hawk's nest. Six score pence is the 
value of a hawk before mewing; should she be white after mew- 
ing she is worth a pound. Twenty-four pence is the value of an 
unfledged young one. One hundred and twenty pence is the va- 
lue of a falcon's nest : three score pence is her value before mew- 
ing, and whilst in the mew. The nest of a sparrow hawk is of 
the value of twenty-four pence. The value of a sparrow hawk, 
before mewing and whilst in the mew, is twelve pence; after 
mewing, should she be white, she is worth twenty-four pence f. 

Chief Groom. 

The Chief Groom shall have from the Steward of the House- 
hold the skin of an ox in the winter, and the skin of a cow in the 
summer, to make halters for the King's horses, and that before a 

* The word, here translated " vassals," is taiogau, which the Cambrian 
Register renders " villains ;" and, as the taiog was a tenant in villenage, ei- 
ther word is sufficiently proper, though that above adopted may be most ge- 
nerally understood. This, among other passages, indicates the prevalence 
of the feudal system at one time in Wales. — Ed. 

f Addition from the W. S. M. — The Falconer is entitled to a palm's length 
of wax candle from the Steward of the Household to feed his birds by, and to 
make his bed. 
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division of the hides is made between the Steward of the House- 
hold and the officers. 

The Chief Groom owns the legs of every beast, that shall be 
slaughtered in the kitchen,. and shall have salt out of the kitchen. 

He shall have the King's old saddles and bridles. 

He shall have two shares of the grooms' money. 

The Chief Groom and the grooms shall have the wild colts, 
which the King receives as the third of a spoil. 

It belongs to the Chief Groom to bring out all the horses, 
which the King shall give : he thereupon shall take four-pence 
for every horse except for these three horses, the horse of the 
Domestic Chaplain, the horse of the Judge of the Palace, and 
the horse of the Jester *. 

The Chief Groom shall receive from the Steward of the House- 
hold as much mead as will fill the vessels used in serving in the 
palace and as much as will fill the vessels, out of which the King 
drinks ; and the second filling from the Master of the House- 
hold, and the third from the Queen. 

He shall have his land freely. 

He shall have a horse in attendance from the King : the horse 
shall have two rations of the provender. 

The place" of the Chief Groom and the grooms with him is be- 
low the pillar next to the King. 

To him belongs the arrangement of the stablings of the horses 
and their provender. 

The third of the fine and commutation of the grooms shall go 
to the Chief Groom. 

A halter shall be furnished by him with every horse, that the 
King shall give. 

The Chief Groom owns the King's cap if there be furs on it, 
and the spurs, if they should be of gold, of silver, or of copper. 

* The reason why he has it not from the Bishop [Domestic Chaplain], is 
because he is the King's confessor, and rises before him, and sits behind him, 
and holds his sleeves, whilst he washes himself. He cannot claim from the 
Falconer; for the King- is obliged to serve him ou three occasions. He shall 
make no claim upon the Jester ; for the halter of his horse is to be tied round 
his hinder part, instead of his head, in going out of the court. — W. S. M- 
[The foregoing note is copied from the Cambrian Register, and by which it 
will be seen, that the W. S. M. substitutes the Falconer for the Judge of the 
Palace, mentioned in the text as one of the three, by whom exemptions were 
claimed. A jester appears from this passage to have been a sort of appendage 
to a Welsh court, as he was, formerly, to most others. Instances may be spe- 
cified too, of no very ancient date, in which private families in Wales inain- 
ained their jester or fool. — Ed.] 
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He shall have a dish of meat aud a komfol of ale as on al- 
lowance. 

Chief Huntsman, 

The Chief Huntsman shall hawe an ox's bide in the winter from 
the Steward of the Household to make leashes for the King'* 
dogs. 

The huntsmen shall follow the chase for the King's benefit un- 
til the first of December ; then whatever they may obtain vato\ 
the ninth day of December they shall not divide with the King. 

There shall be np legal pieces* in the King's deer after the 
first of December. 

On the ninth day of December the Huntsman shall shew the 
King his dogs, and his horns, and bis leashes, and his share of 
the skins. 

The Chief Huntsman claims the third of the King's skara of 
the skins : for he is the only person, with whom the King »M1 
divide a third. 

Until the ninth day of December nobody, that prefers a claim* 
shall have any answer from the Chief Huntsman, unless he be a* 
Officer of the Court; for none of the officers can delay the cause 
of action of another, if there be a judge to determine it 

The Chief Huntsman shall have the shares of two persons from 
those, that hunt with the great hounds ; and one man's share ftom 
the hunters with greyhounds. 

After the skins shall be divided between the King and the 
huntsmen, let the Chief Huntsman and the huntsmen with him 
take up their quarters with the King's vassals ; and they stall re* 
turn to the King at Christmas. 

The place of tlyj Chief Huntsman and the huntsmen with him 
is below the pillar, opposite to the King. 

Akornful of liquor shall be sent to the Chief Huntsman by 

» The words, here rendered * legal piece*," are gdwython txfreitUtmf, 
which signified, according to another part of these laws, the twelve royal 
pieces, inty which $d«er in Season was to be divided,— yja, the tango*, three 
meces of th*a«*j the. entails, flf heart, * e ><»»? % r^fei »e haunch, 
the breast, the strait gut, and! the liver. A deer was said to be in season 
from the festival of St. Curig (June 15th) to the 1st of November, which 
makes the variance of a month, from the time above stated, yrjtt respect 
tp golayth, here used, it was only applied to this particular occasion, an or- 
dinary piece or joint of meat being called cyiyryn. — En. 

vol. ii. y * 
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the King or by the Master of the Household, another by the 
Queen, and another by the Steward of the Household. 

The Chief Huntsman shall hare a tame sparrow hawk every 
Michaelmas from the Falconer. 

He shall have an allowance in his lodging, that is *!o say, a 
dish, and a hornful of mead or other liquor. 

To him belongs the third of the fine, and commutation, and 
heriot, and maiden fee of all the other huntsmen ; and the two 
other shares go to the King. 

The huntsmen shall be with the King from Christmas until 
they turn out the fallow deer in the Spring *. 

From the time they begin to hunt in the first season until the 
ninth day of May they shall not answer any body, that may sue 
them, unless he should be an Officer of the Court. 

He shall have his land freely. 

He shall have a horse in attendance from the King, and shall 
have two rations of the provender. 

He shall receive four pence in law from every one, that hunts 
with a greyhound, and eight pence in law from every one, that 
hunts with a great hound. 

The Chief Huntsman is to blow his horn when there is a due 
to him in the day of spoil; and let him choose a beast out of the 
booty. 

He shall have a cow's hide in the Summer from the Steward of 
the Household. 

Whoever shall sue the Chief Huntsman must endeavour to 
take him in his bed on the morning of May Day before he puts 
on his boots ; for he is under no obligation to answer, unless he 
shall be found in that manner. 

Steward of the Household to the Queen. 

The Steward of the Household to the Queen shall have a horse 
from the Queen and eight pence out of the gift money. Two 
pence shall be his share; the rest he is to divide between the 
Officers of the Chamber. 

He has possession of the meat and drink of the chamber. He 
is to approve of the liquors, and to point out to every one his 
place in the chamber. 

* In the middle of Februaiy he shall take his dogs, horns, and leashes, and 
go to hunt fallow-deer until Midsummer. Immediately afterwards he is to 
go to hunt stags until the ninth of Norember. After that day he begins to 
hunt the wood swine (badgers).— W. S. M. 
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Queen's Chaplain*. 

He is entitled to his land freely; his horse and his linen from 
the Queen, and his woollen cloth from the King. 

He is entitled to a third of the Queen's tithes and of what ap- 
pertains to the chamber. 

From every public seal, which shall be given to the Queen, he 
claims four pence. 

He has a right to the offering of every one belonging to her. 

He claims the garment, in which the Queen shall do penance, 
against Easter. 

He ought to bless what victuals and drink come into the cham- 
ber. 

He shall have a horse in attendance from the King. 

His lodging is with thej King's Chaplain in the Sexton's 

housef- 

His place is opposite to the Queen. 

The satisfaction for his insult shall be agreeable to the decree 
of the council. 

His price is according to the privilege of his family; and so 
for every person of degree. 

Domestic Bard. 

The Domestic Bard shall receive a beast from the family out 
of every spoil, at which he shall be present, and one person's 
share like every domestic. Therefore, if there should be fighting, 
he shall sing the " Monarchy of Britain" at front of the battle J. 

When the Bard shall ask a gift from a prince let him sing one 

* The privileges and duties of the Queen's Chaplain, here stated, form a 
union of those comprised in the Cotton MS. and in that of the Welsh School. 
It is stated, moreover, in the former, that the " privileges of the Queen's 
Chaplain are like those of the King's Chaplain in all things ;" but that does 
not appear from other authorities to be precisely correct. A lull aud judici- 
ous collation of the various MSS. might reconcile these and similar inconsist- 
encies ; but it would be a work of too much time and labour for the present 
purpose.— Ed. 

t On a former occasion the lodging of the King's Chaplain was stated to 
be in the « Chapter House." See No. 19. p. 297 —The present variance oc- 
curs in the W. S. M— Ed. 

J The « Monarchy of Britain," Vnbenaeth Prydain in the original, was, 
most probably, a national song, popular at that time in Wales. In another 
part of these Laws it is stated, that, if the Queen required a song in her cham- 
ber, the Domestic Bard was to sing three verses concerning Vamlan, which 
was the test battle fought by Arthur.— En. 
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song; when he asks a baron, let bins sing three songs; should 
he ask a vassal, let him sing until he falls asleep*. 

His land shall be free, and be shall have a horse in attendance 
from the King. 

The Domestic Bard shall sing the second piece in the common 

hallf. 

He shall be next but one to the Master of the Household. 

He shall have a harp from the King, and a gold ring from the 
Queen, when his office is secured to him. The harp he is never 
to part with. 

Crier. 

The Crier shall receive four pence out of every commutation, 
and out of every fine, which shall be paid by sucfi as break si- 
lence in the Court ; and He shall have a share of the gift-money 
and of the gains of the officers. 

His land shall be free ; and he shall receive a horse from the 
King. 

On the removal of a land-steward the Crier shall take three 
score pence from his successor; for he is to act as steward until 
another is appointed in his stead. 

Door-keeper of the Hall. 

If the Door-keeper of the Hall goes beyond the length of his arm 
and his wand from the door after the King has entered the hall, 
and he is insulted, no satisfaction shall be made to him. 

Should the Door-keeper or the Porter knowingly prevent one 
of the Officers from going and coming, let either pay to him three 
cows in commutation of wrong, and as much to the King, if he 

* Interlineation, — nett oni vo blin, or, until be shall be tired. 

f When a song is called for the Bard President should begin ; the first 
song addressed to God, the next to the King, to whom the Court belongs, or, 
if there is not one, to another king. After the Bard President the Domestic 
Bard is to sing three pieces on different subjects. If the Queen should desire 
a song, let the Domestic Bard go aside and recite without music, and softly, 
so as not to disturb the ball. — W. S. M. [The duties and privileges Of the 
Chief of Song and Domestic Bard, Pencerdd and Bardd Teulu, are, as previ- 
ously remarked, confounded in most of the copies of the Welsh Laws. It ap- 
pears, however, that the Chief of Song, or Pencerdd, was a title borne gene- 
rally by a musician, who had obtained the chair of presidency, and that he 
was not, like the Domestic Bard, one of the Officers of the Court. He was, 
as above stated, to commence the vocal entertainment, which was to be cone 
eluded by the Domestic Bard. — Ed.] 
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he a principal person. To every one of the other officer* foar- 
pence each shall be paid. 

The Door-keeper shall have a vessel for receiving his liquor, 
into which the Steward of the Household and all the drawers 
shall bring their liquors, when the drink of the attendants is dis- 
tributed. 

The Door-keeper shall take charge of the hides of the cattle, 
that shall be slaughtered in the kitchen, and shall dry them, and 
shall receive a penny for each when divided. 

He shall have his land freely and a horse from the King : and 
he shall receive a share of the visitor's gift-money*. 

[To be continued.] 

EXCERPTA. 

■ 1*1 m 

ETYMOLOGY. 
It is not very easy to discover from the language of the follow- 
ing letter, whether the writer designed it as a serious attempt to 
explain the derivation of the Greek word, to which he alludes, ot 
merely as a sportive ridicule of those visionary hypotheses, in 
which etymologists too often indulge. The latter construction 
appears the most probable; and in that view the writer has * cer- 
tainly adduced a happy specimen of those fanciful theories, from 
which even our own countrymen have hot been wholly exempt. 
The most gross blunders, however, that have been committed in 
this way, must be laid to the charge of some English and foreign 
writers, who, from a total ignorance of the primitive languages of 
Europe, have plunged at once, without helm or compass, into the 
shoreless sea of philological speculation. An early opportunity 
will be taken to lay before the reader some instances Of their ro- 
mantic conjectures. 

*♦* 

To the Editor of the Cambro-Briton. 

Sir.— Should you deem the following curious letter, wnich is 
from the Gentleman's Magazine for September 1759, of sufficient 
interest to merit republication among the Excbbpt.a, which oc- 

* Additions from the W. S. M. — He ought to dear the way for the King 
with his wand; and whoever he strikes with it at arm's length shall have no 
redress if he seeks it. He shall eat with the other officers. He is not to sit in 
tne hall, but to execute his commissions to the King on bis knees. 



